Bearers of Tradition
of their salute to newness, for the most part they harked back
to the simple, sensuous verse of an earlier period.
It is strange to find Lawrence in this company, and it is
somewhat illuminating. Lawrence was a carrier of the roman-
tic tradition in English poetry: a passionate individualist, in
revolt against the machine and the mass, against those forces
in the modern world which seemed to him to hamper the free
personality. He shared with such Georgians as Masefield and
Gibson a first-hand knowledge of the ugliness of lower-class
life in England, and some of his early poems record it un-
flinchingly in his native idiom. He shared with others a need
to liberate himself from the pressure of the actual world, which
for him meant the conflicts bred by difficulties in social and
sexual adjustment. He could not pass into fairyland with de la
Mare or into a be-glamoured antiquity with Flecker, nor
could he retire with Davies into a rural beatitude, yet much of
his work betrays a desire to escape, no less urgent because it
was thwarted by a healthier impulse. Although, being more
badgered, he was more savage than any of them, and although
he was saved by his essential candour, in so far as he was in
flight, he was of their company.
Literally, Georgian verse should include all the poetry writ-
ten by Englishmen since the beginning of the reign of George
V. Actually, the term has come to connote the work of some
forty poets (the academic number seems significant), work
which, where it does not offer retreat into a dream-world, is
apt to be characterized by a tender-minded quietism, and
which generally exhibits a reluctance to abandon traditional
forms and traditional matter. If it eschews the themes upon
which the Victorians anxiously meditated and those with
which the men of the nineties sought to dpater le bourgeois, and
if its diction has the charm of simplicity, for the most part it
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